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there will certainly be poems whose texture contains
many precious objects, and aggregates a greater value
than the structure.

So there would be a comfortable and apparently
eligible view that poetry improves on prose because it
is a richer diet. It causes five or six pleasures to appear,
five or six good things, where one had been before; an
alluring consideration for robustious, full-blooded,
bourgeois souls. The view will account for much of the
poem, if necessary. But it does not account for all of it,
and sometimes it accounts for less than at other times.

The most impressive reason for the bolder view of
art, the speculative one, is the existence of the "pure/'
or "abstractionist/' or non-representational works of
art; though these will probably occur to us in other
arts than poetry. There is at least one art, music, whose
works are all of this sort. Tones are not words, they
have no direct semantical function, and by themselves
they mean nothing. But they combine to make brilliant
phrases, harmonies, and compositions. In these compo-
sitions it is probable that the distinction between
structure or functional content, on the one hand, and
texture or local variation and departure, on the other,
is even more determinate than in an impure art like
poetry. The world of tones seems perfectly inhuman
and impracticable; there is no specific field of experi-
ence "about which" music is telling us. Yet we know'
that music is powerfully affective. I take my own mu-